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NEW WALL-PAPERS BY THE ROBERT 
GRAVES CO. 




WHERE never was a time when more 
expensive wall coverings have been 
so freely used, and people nowadays 
spend in ordinary paper hangings 
sums which a few years ago would 
be the subject of surprise and com- 
ment. The formation of the Na- 
tional "Wall-Paper Co., of which the 
firm known as the Robert Graves 
Co. is a constituent part, is, in 
itself an incentive to increased ex- 
penditure for the artistic advance- 
ment and development of this uni- 
versal use of decorative material. 

An examination of the enormous 
number of new patterns produced 
by this well-known firm is like feasting on one of the mag- 
nificent pageants of the luxurious past. New patterns in all 
grades of wall-papers are exhibited, from blanks to silks, 
pressed papers and Hocks, the latter manifesting the keenest 
and freshest departures in the decorative fashions of the hour. 
To attempt a detailed description of their gigantic display of 
paper-hangings would be a task far beyond our limited powers, 
bus we will attempt to convey to our readers some idea of the 
completeness and appropriateness of the firm's new wall-papers 
by the aid of pen and pencil. 

The firm have for years published an illuminated catalogue, 
containing the more notable new designs produced each season. 
For the present season they are showing a similar catalogue, 
also in colors, that will present the trade with counterparts 
of the latest and most fashionable designs in wall-papers. 

In their machine goods some notable effects are observable. 
A new departure is to do away with the frieze, and print a 
rich pattern on one end of the wall strip, and many beautiful 
wreaths, festoons and other effects are printed on striped goods 
twelve feet in length. A motive consisting of a garland of 
natural roses, printed on a yellow striped silk paper, is very 
effective. The ceiling pattern to accompany same is covered 
with wreaths of roses, au naturel, and the various members of 
the ceiling decoration being separately printed, renders the 
scheme adjustable to any size of room. For example, if the 
room be small and square, a large central panel can be con- 
structed, consisting of four interior oval panels, radiating from 
a center, outlined with wreaths of roses, and the ends of these 
panels may or may not extend over the edge of the outermost 
border, for in fact, such extension, if necessary, is at the same 
time a very artistic idea. If the room be much longer than it 
is wide, the central panel can remain in the middle of the ceil- 
ing, and two side panels, much narrower than they are wide, 
can be constructed, and given the borders, binders and exten- 
sions to suit the size of the ceiling, we have a decoration at 
once appropriate, and giving the impression of being specially 
prepared for the apartment. 

A floral effect is printed on embossings of silk stripes, in tones 
of lavender, rose pink, robin's egg, blue, cream, Empire green, 
Roman pink and old gold. There are friezes of floral wreaths 
to match, and such papers, when introduced by our fashion 
leading firms, will be looked upon as examples of the highest 
class of wall hangings. Figured stripes are a specialty of this 
year's productions, and the firm have achieved some notable 
results in this style of goods. They also manufacture a line of 
what are known as cottage stripes, that is, goods printed in 
imitation of cotton or flannel stripes. These stripes will natur- 
ally make a low ceiling room appear tall, and when used in 
conjunction with rich friezes, will produce a style of embellish- 
ment unsurpassed for originality and dainty treatment. 

The leap from cottage stripes to Flemish leathers is a long 
one, but it only proves the ready adaptation and the wonderful 
resources of the firm in providing many different styles of dec- 
oration, so that its patrons and customers will have no trouble 
in satisfying their individual tastes in the wide range of paperB 
manufactured. These are essentially high priced goods. They 
are illuminated to reproduce the effects of old-time leathers in 
morocco browns, reds and greens. The patterns are washable, 
and some of them possess a dead finish that is eminently desir- 



able, after one's eyes have been glutted, so to speak, with the 
crisp sheen, of the illuminated productions. 

One of the most notable features of the new goods is the 
great variety of Empire treatments. The Empire style, being 
founded upon classic ornament, is naturally capable of a greater 
variation of treatment without wearying the eye than any other 
style that we know of. There is a healthy restraint, a crisp 
individuality about the decorative motives, such as torchei, 
wreaths and garlands, that are in themselves emblematic of 
love, glory and victory, principles that the world will never 
grow weary of while human life exists. 

The Empire treatment illustrated is a beautiful composition, 
admirable for its high sentiment and complete absence of vul- 
garity. It is a decoration equally appropriate for balls, parlors 
or libraries, and is at once fine, rich and elegant. The honey- 
suckle device is a well known Greek motive. It is one which 
some decorative fanatics claim to be derived from the lotus, but 




Empire Treatment. By the Robert Graves Co. 

we think the honeysuckle is quite as good an emblem of decor- 
ative art as either the lotus or the acanthus. The firm have 
made use of this delicate motive with the accompaniment of 
rich colorings to produce decorations that are a veritable Greek 
Renaissance. In several eases there are naturalistic honeysuckles 
in pink and green and gold that would make a bedroom or a 
parlor in a flat brilliant with beauty. 

There are also a number of Indian motives observable. The 
Indian filigree pattern in green, silver and yellow is a beautiful 
conception. This pattern is produced only in silks and gilts. 

Quite a number of the designs are of a geometrical char- 
acter, showing a tendency in the latest patterns to depart from 
their present too great subserviency to naturalistic motives. The 
Persian treatment illustrated by us recalls one of those curious 
devices often seen on Persian or Turkish rugs, and is in itself a 
prophecy as to what many of the future designs in wall-paper 
will aspire to. These Persian treatments are produced in several 
colors. 



Continuing oar survey of middle grade machine goods, we 
find Louis XIII. treatments, side wall, friezes and ceilings, run- 
ning through damasks, silks, gilts and ingrains. There are also 
patterns in the Italian Renaissance style with mica embossing, 
running through gilts and silks. There is a fine poppy treat- 
ment in pressed papers, and an Empire idea in natural wreaths, 




Persian Treatment. By the Robert Graves Co. 

which are also reproduced on a blended frieze. It should be ob- 
served that the patterns produced by the firm each succeeding 
year are carried out in three general grades, namely, hand made 
goods and superior and low priced machine goods. In each of 
these three grades a totally different range of patterns are ob- 
servable, for in no case are the patterns belonging to one grade 
found in any other. In this way a man who can afford to have 
a superior machine made paper on his walls will not find the 
same pattern in goods of an inferior grade, although made, to 
all intents and purposes, with the same care and beauty. In 
the hand made goods, also, none of the same patterns are to be 
found as in the machine goods. 

In the cheaper machine goods produced by the firm are 
several floral effects, such as the Japanese lily, stencil effects in 
the Louis XVI. style, pleasing arabesques and neat little Em- 
pire effects that will form tasteful and beautiful interiors. The 
Moorish feather scroll is more than once adopted and carried out 
with a fair degree of Oriental feeling. 

In their line of varnished tiles their imitations of the real 
article are many and various. These goods are so well known 
to the customers and dealers, that it would be a work of super- 
oragation to refer to their excellent merits. 

We have deferred mention of their hand made goods to the 
last that we may convey some idea of the extreme beauty of 
these productions. The hand made goods manufactured by The 
Robert Graves Company are a sound justification for the faith 
that the wall-paper trade has in these manufacturers. They 
leave no stone unturned to place such wall-paper productions 



on a plane of excellence that can defy the use of real tapestry, 
tiles, carved wood, or the many high priced productions of art. 

The flocks thus produced exhibit a richness of surface and 
a claim for attention from the standpoint of high decorative art 
that gives them a prominent position among the goods manu- 
factured by the National Wall-Paper Co. A majestic fleur de lis 
in four layers of buff flock on a maroon ground will strike the 
consumer as something exceptionally charming. Intricate floral 
designs are exhibited, some on plain colored grounds, others on 
brocatelle grounds, and still others on moire silk grounds that 
are harmonies of the most delicate color tones. The flock relief 
effects are exhibited with a sharpness and clearness of outline 
that is indeed captivating. The highest artistic genius in the 
delineation of the pattern has been lavished upon these goods, 
and the designers of the firm are to be congratulated upon the 
success of their flock patterns, which are the crowning glory of 
their labors. The patterns, as a whole, resemble cut velvet in 
the delicacy of finish, the color effects being extremely soft and 
brilliant. 

A masterpiece of the wall paper designing industry has been 
executed by the firm and is known as the Dancing Girl Frieze. 
It consists of six figures, extending over a distance of 19 feet, 
and there are as many as 96 colors used in the design. The 
frieze is one that would be extremely appropriate for ball room, 
public halls, theaters and music rooms and the like. 

Another artistic conception is their Cupid Frieze, also printed 
in a great variety of colors, there being a repeat of five Cupids, 
playing amid wreaths of leaves and flowers. There is also a 




Louis XIII. Treatment. By the Robert Graves Co. 

frieze of Cupids in panels, playing on musical instruments, which 
is intended for the decoration of music rooms, etc. — a verv 
appropriate conception. 

Their line of pressed paper is larger and more varied than 
the output of any previous season, many of the effects being 
embossed in imitation of Russia leather. The plainly embossed 
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papers are heavily varied with a pearl embossed surface, and 
most sumptuous of all are those patterns id which the raised 
pattern is presented with a modeled surface of most artistic 
finish. The leather effects in pressed goods are produced in red 
green, and tan Morocco, are not to be distinguished from the 
materials they imitate. 

The large number of original ideas origioated by The Robert 
Graves Co. for the present season are in themselves a veritable 
Renaissance of decorative art, and will certainly be productive 
of a large amount of business. 



JAPANESE FANS. 



Br Ernest Hart. 




ANS play a much larger part in the 
social life, customs and artistic 
development of the people of 
Japan than they have ever done 
in Europe or America. With us 
the fan is the adornment, the toy, 
the accessory of the toilette of a 
lady, and its use is largely con- 
fined to the fair sex. The fan in 
Japan is of universal use. It is 
at once the instrument of the 
warrior, the baton of the general, 
the insignia of the priest, the 
mark of rank of the noble, and a useful accessory of the courte- 
sies of daily life of both men and women. It is constantly in 
the hand of the Emperor and Empress, of people of gentle 
birth and serious occupation, as well as of actors, singers and 
musicians of renown; the great artists of every epoch did not 
distain to lend their aid in decorating the fan and inventing 
designs for it. 

Nothing is known about the history of Japanese fans before 
the sixth century of our era. About this date an Empress of 
Japan known as Jingu, who was a warlike heroine, conquered 
Gorea and invaded China, and brought back for the use of 
Japan many of the arts of the Chinese— their language, and 
also the art of making fans on the Chinese model. Once intro- 
duced, the fashion of fans became universal in Japan for both 
men and women. 

There is a great difference between the excessively cheap, 
vulgar and trashy Japanese fans that are made to meet the for- 
eign demand for such goods, and the exquisitely artistic fans 
used by the better class of Japanese society. The Japanese 
themselves have a most profound contempt for the cheap, gaudy 
stenciled products, which are exported by the hundred thous- 
and to meet the European demand, and no self respecting Jap- 
anese will either look upon or would use such productions. 

The fans carried by gentlemen and official personages are 
mounted on delicate ribs of fine hard cedar or pine wood, the 
faces being of white or ivory colored paper, made from a vege- 
table fibre, and painted by celebrated artists of the courtly and 
historic school, known as the schools of Kano, or of Tosa, with 
historic or traditional subjects of heroes, dignitaries and persons 
celebrated in classic song or story. These fans are always 
painted in sepia, and generally bear the signature of the artist. 
The fan peculiar to the Empress is a light, but many rib- 
bed fan larger than other ladies carry, decorated usually with 
flowers, or with the heraldic emblems of the Emperial house, 
and bearing, attached to the outermost ribs, on either side, 
silken cords knotted into seven knots, ingeniously arranged to 
suggest the shape of the flower painted on the fan face. The 
fan proper to be used by princesses and noble ladies on cere- 
monious occasions is of small size, and delicately cut out of un- 
derrated yellow wood of hard grain and very light in the 
hand. It is sometimes painted with flowers in their proper 
colors, and sometimes a natural flower arrangement for the occa- 
sion is affixed to it. The fan carried by ladies for full dress oc- 
casions at home or visiting is often made of wooden ribs cov- 
ered with a delicate coating of lace, and the fan faces of paper 
are of a color to match the custom, which, except for very 
young people or on state occasions, is generally of a sober hue 
— delicate gray, lilac or natural blues. 



"Flirting the fan" is a phrase which has no meaning in 
Japan, as the fan is not with them an instrument of coquetry ; 
there is no flashing of fans, no arch motions of attraction or 
repulsion; nor is it used to veil the features, or suddenly to 
disclose their unveiled beauty ; for it had a more serious lan- 
guage of its owq and well defined uses. In polite society, when 
a gentleman pays a visit in Japanese costume, he carries al- 
ways a small plain fan in his girdle sash, which is closed, and his 
first salutation is made by laying his fan in front of him and 
making a low bow. When the country cousin comes to see the 
town grandee, bearing a present in his hand, he offers his lit- 
tle souvenir on the half open fan, for in Japan it is considered 
rude to offer anything with the naked hand. 

The Japanese are enemies to ostentation in any form, and 
never hang more than two fans against the walls of the living 
room, and these are of a very choice description, painted or de- 
signed by some distinguished artist, and having some reference 
to the occasion on which they are being used, such as a wed- 
ding, a fete, or some historical celebration. 

In our illustrations of Japanese fans on page 25, Fig. 1 is the 
fan of a Geisha (dancer), at the Maple Club, Tokio. It has a 
background of gold, and is decorated with maple leaves in 
crimson and silver, the peculiar decoration of the club. Fig. 2 
is a fan face decorated by Hokusai, the famous artist. Fig. 3 is 
a warrior's fan, a folding ribbed weapon of iron, which is dee- 
orated with a blood red setting sun upon a black background. 
A fan of this character is supposed to be able to ward off any 
attack for hostile swordsmen on the highways by red silken 
cords. Fig. 4 is an eighteenth century fan of a No Dancer, 
which no one else would think of using. Such fans are so con- 
structed that when the ribs of the lower part of the fan are 
closed, the fan face will still slightly open, or even if closed, are 
of a semi-circular form, so as to give the idea of being partly 
opened. On ceremonial occasions they are carried upright in 
the hand, and are supposed to add dignity to the bearing. Fig. 
5 is an eighteenth century fan of a noble, by a Kano artist, 
with seal signature, the subject being: in sepia from the Genji 
Monagatori. Figs. 6, 8 and 9 are fan paintings by Hokusai. 
Fig. 7 is a Kano fan of the eighteenth century. Fig. 10 is a 
modern fan, made for the foreign market. 

In addition to the above described uses for fans, there are 
many other uses for the fan, for its history is bound up with 
many celebrated events, as well as with old legends and every- 
day customs of this interesting country. There is the adver- 
tisement fan, largely in favor with public performers, actors, 
musicians and singers ■ and the fan pictures or sourimonos 
issued by art clubs, or by individual artists, the latter simply 
commending themselves to the patrons or friends, or announc- 
ing, in accordance with the curious Japanese custom, that the 
eriver has been authorized to adopt the artist name of some dis- 
tinguished performer who is now retiring from public life, and 
had bequeathed his name to his favorite pupil or colleague. In 
this way the artists 1 names are perpetuated in Japan for many 
generations, and sometimes for many centuries. 



Some of the old mansions about Washington Square, New 
York city, have been refitted with fine modern work. One of 
the best examples of good taste in carrying out a simple scheme 
of color has walls of dull green gold, painted with bold arrange- 
ments of the apple and almond— whole trees with their twisted 
trunks and masses of blossom. The furniture is tawny plush, 
like lion's skin, a few kakemonos hang on the walls, as there can 
be no pictures, and some fine rugs cover the floor. It is a study 
in green gold. 

A picture we may pass by and seldom study or feel. It tells 
a story and we go to it when we want to be interested. The 
color of our walls we dwell in, it surrounds us as sunlight and 
atmosphere ; it does not speak, but envelop us, it forms our 
material environment and ib as subtle in its effects as our 
spiritual environment. 

Color is the moral element of the material world. 

Unrelated things are always ugly—a load of furniture for 
example. 

All effects in decorative art are studies of the relation of 
things. We may buy ten different masterpieces and unrelated 
they are ridiculous. Art is not fooled or bought, Place her in 
false relation to one and she flies from all, 



